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tables and soups fit for the palate of an Escoffier.   And she
did, when I took charge of the catering.

The French know how to live, but they are dying faster
than they are being born, and they have made a terrible
mess of their affairs since 1918, when Europe was at their
feet. Not only their birthrate, but their industrial pro-
duction has ebbed to a dangerous degree. They are
Intense individualists, ardent patriots, yet have allowed
their country to slide Into a decline from which nothing
but a dictatorship can save them.

I lived once for a week with a French cavalry regiment.
My first night at mess the war seemed a thousand miles
away, though the guns boomed close to the chateau where
we were billeted.

We toasted each other in champagne nature, that king
of wines, grown from the soil we were defending, and the
cook made a silk purse out of the sow's ear of rations; con-
versation sparkled as it never does at an English dinner-
table, where everyone Insists on trying to tell his neighbour
something, instead of joining in a round game of talk. I
was enchanted. But the ferocious quality of the French
was apparent even in their gaiety; after a day or two I
began to feel vaguely unhappy. I was amused, Interested,
sometimes elated, but never at my ease. Soon I realized
that the regiment was not a happy family. Nobody liked
the Colonel. That sometimes happens with us. But
nobody liked anybody in this regiment. There was plenty
of good talk and surface cordiality, but there was no
respect, trust, love such as there is between officers and
men in the British Army. The more I learned about
Frenchmen the less I understood them. I respected them,
and still do, but stories of their love affairs strangely dis-
gusted me (strangely, for English bawdy-talk is broader)
and their hates seemed to be mean and malicious. Yet
the discipline of the regiment was good, and its courage